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THE PRIMARY SCHOOL 


THE CHANGING ATTITUDE 


The Education Act of 1944, making provision for secondary 
education of varying types for all children, encouraged the hope 
that primary schools would be freed from the tyrannies of the 
Special Place examination and be in a position to develop a tradi- 
tion of their own. 


In spite of the progress which has been made, however, we have 
not yet arrived at any satisfactory solution of this problem, and the 
period from 7 to 11 years has not had the same amount of research 
and investigation given to it as have the earlier and later stages of 
education. 


It is many years since it was stated in “The Primary School 
Report” and, a little later, in the Ministry of Education pamphlet 
“The Nation’s Schools”, that: 


“The aim of the Junior School will be to make the fullest 
use of the lively interest of children in their own. personal 
achievements and their active curiosity about the world around 
them; a curiosity and interest that can stimulate them to master, 
among other things, the elementary difficulties of reading, writing 
and arithmetic, as they are required for dealing with simple 
everyday matters that concern them. For these reasons the cur- 
riculum must be thought of in terms of activity and experience 
rather than of knowledge to be acquired and facts to be stored. 
This will entail continual departure from the traditional methods 
of class instruction in favour of individual work in acquiring 
particular skills and project activities pursued in groups”. © 


Of recent years this conception of the needs of children between 
7 and 11 years of age has received more general recognition from 
teachers and administrators, but this particular stage of develop- 
ment still needs wider attention. 


School society and school life must be based on the needs of 
the modern child in a modern world but too often the junior school 
still retains the dull, rather unimaginative atmosphere of the tradi- 
tional school. The infants’ schools, on the other hand, have shown 
far greater progress, and recent observation has tended to prove 
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that an extension of the progressive outlook and methods of schools 
for younger children might well be considered in relation to the 
needs of the older age groups. 


It is essential that the great zest for learning displayed by the 
younger children should not only be kept alive during the later 
stages, but be given ample scope for extending the means of acquir- 
ing knowledge along the lines of individual needs and capacities 
rather than in clearly divided and defined classes and subjects of 
instruction. 


The experiments and observations of educationists and pioneers 
among teachers have, perhaps, produced a greater measure of suc- 
cess in infants’ schools than in either the junior or secondary schools 
because they have aimed at the all-round development of the child 
rather than a proficiency which is often only superficial and mech- 
anical in certain directions. There is, however, considerable evid- 
ence to support the view that, in general, the children over seven 
years of age require similar suroundings, opportunities for growth 
and experience, and atmosphere as those under seven. 


THE PLACE OF THE TEACHER 


The place of the teacher in the schools of today is altering and 
the training colleges have played a large part in fostering the 
changing attitude towards learning. 


There is far greater contact with children as children and 
arrangements are usually made for students to watch them and to 
get to know them at the beginning of a college course. The teach- 
ing of psychology, too, has become much more related to the sym- 
pathetic understanding of children but it is evident that a third year 
of training is a vital necessity and will permit students to spend 
more time in the study of the children themselves. 


Greater freedom in the school must be based upon the reorienta- 
tion of the entire school around children. In the more formal school 
of today, the teacher still does most of the planning and the think- 
ing, but in the child-centred, active school, education is based on 
experiences which are as real as possible and, in the initial stages, 
not merely the reproductions of the experiences of adults. 
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Within such an organisation it is ..:il the teacher who determines 
the atmosphere of the class or school and it is her responsibility to 
provide and build an environment which will stimulate further 
effort. She must be ready to widen the sphere of children’s interests 
whenever individual development requires it, and to set standards 
of achievement and evaluate results. 


Children should be expected and encouraged to improve on 
their own level of achievement, at their own pace, rather than to 
compete with that of others. Individual differences are considerable 
and full allowance should be made so that children of the same age 
or in the same class are not expected to reach the same stage at the 
same time. 


Finally, the teacher must be enthusiastic and understanding, 
ready to encourage and advise; to explore with the children, or 
direct when necessary, and to see that the daily programme pro- 
vides full opportunities for their needs. 


THE PLACE OF THE PARENT 


- The importance of gaining the co-operation of parents in the 
education of young children is not always fully realised. 


Without knowledge of the aims and methods of modern educa- 
tion, the child’s play in the infants’ school may seem to be a waste 
of time. Later, in the junior school, parents are too often oppressed 
by anxiety that the child shall gain entry to the grammar school and 
are apt to regard all time lost if it is not spent in rigid study of 
the subjects on which they believe selection will be based. This 
anxiety, transmitted to the child, sets up a conflict in his own mind, 
so that the parents who are truly concerned about the welfare of 
their children may, by this very fact, retard their progress. 


It is, therefore, important that parents should have opportunities 
for meeting the teachers, of seeing the school at work and of gaining 
an understanding of its purpose. This can be done by open days, 
parents’ meetings, and individual visits to the schools. 


METHODS OF LEARNING 


It is generally accepted that the active and natural ways of 
learning in the nursery school, the provision of opportunities for 
experiment and variety of experience, the space and the open-air 
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life, must continue through the infants’ school. Here, too, play will 
still provide the means of learning and the knowledge, the desire for 
skills of many kinds, will be acquired through gradually changing 
phases of play. 


We are not concerned with methods of teaching as such but 
with basic principles underlying any work with children and 
through which skilled, trained teachers will interpret and find their 
Own approach according to the age and stage of development of 
individuals and groups of children. 


This must of necessity carry with it a departure in many ways 
from traditional methods throughout the primary stage. 


(a) The Infant Stage, 5-7 years 


Development of the individual is four-fold and the Shoat must 
provide for physical, intellectual, social and emotional needs. 
These are not only closely related but overlap, and it is important 
for the school to create an environment which will allow scope for 
the all-round growth of the children. 


The daily programme of an infants’ school may be limited to 
some extent by poor buildings and equipment but it is determined 
far more by the personality of the teacher, who recognises no 
barrier where she is convinced of the rightness of her approach, 
though her work is made inordinately hard by bad conditions. 


Whatever the difficulties, children of this age should be 
encouraged to carry out self-directed activities. There is no place 
in the infants’ school for the division of the day into short periods. 
Progress will result from rich play experiences and self-chosen and 
self-directed activities which have real meaning and purpose for 
the children. 


Many schools, especially those with comparatively small classes, 
have found it possible to dispense altogether with a time-table. 
There will be fixed times during the day for washing, for milk and 
for dinner. Because of limited accommodation, some schools will 
find it necessary to arrange definite times during the day for music, 
and play with big toys, while others arrange for physical activities 
to proceed side by side with use of play materials. 
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Many teachers find it desirable to arrange for a long period of 
undirected play as early as possible in the day and to follow this 
by quieter work or music and stories. 


In some schools an “assembly” with hymns and prayers takes 
place immediately the school opens, but others find it more satis- 
factory to arrange this later in the morning. 


Opportunities for “dressing up” and dramatic play of all kinds, 
contact with animals and plants are important at this age; and 
provision of many books and pictures and the children’s own 
home-made “news-sheets” will arouse interest in books an¢ writing. 


With this attitude towards learning, children leaving the infants’ 
school will have used books constantly both for the enjoyment of 
reading and as a means of getting information. Books will be a 
part of their daily life and, with no compulsion to learn to read 
until the need and the desire arise, there will be fewer emotional 
difficulties and consequently fewer backward readers. 


Many children will know and recognise words and phrases long 
before systematic teaching begins and, by postponing the teaching 
of reading until interest arises, they will learn in a few months that 
which in the past required a very much longer period. Similarly, 
children surrounded by play material which is now deemed neces- 
sary for every infants’ school — water, sand, play-houses, wood- 
work bench, bricks, boxes and so on—have not only all the 
equipment essential for general growth, but opportunities for 
varied mathematical experiences. Such experiences are a part of 
daily life both in and out of school and, given scope, will ensure a 
sounder basis for later work than the mere ability to produce little 
sums in the four rules, worked more or less correctly. 


(b) The Junior Stage, 7-11 years 


The period between 7 and 11 years of age is still too often 
regarded only as the transition between infancy on the one hand 
and adolescence on the other; and although the importance of this 
stage of development has received greater recognition of recent 
years, teachers are still hampered by the fear of failing to train and 
teach children so that, at eleven years of age, they may compete 
successfully in whatever may be the means of selection for entrance 
to the grammar schools. 
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Courage, faith and imagination on the part of many teachers 
is producing more and more evidence that wide interpretation of 
the paragraph quoted at the beginning of this pamphlet will not 
only secure a:standard of work which will enable children to pass 
reasonable tests of ability, but will give opportunities for con- 
tinuous development and growth to the fullest extent of which 
each individual is capable, and a sure foundation upon which 
further knowledge and learning may be built securely. 


Children leaving the infants’ school still require the security 
and affection provided during those early years, as well as con- 
tinuity of methods of learning. For this reason, there must be in 
the junior school a sympathetic understanding of the work of the 
infants’ school and, particularly in the lower classes, an extension 
of its general atmosphere. 


As in the infants’ school so, too, the junior school must provide 
the most suitable environment for development of the whole person 
to the fullest extent of which he or she is capable, and care must 
be taken to avoid concentration on the intellectual and physical 
needs at the expense of the social and emotional sides. The 
surroundings and organisation of the junior school must be such as 
will stimulate and promote growth, afford opportunities for effort, 
and enable children to acquire habits, skills, knowledge and 
attitudes of mind which will enable them to live free, happy and 
useful lives. 


There must be ample scope for natural activity, the desire to 
know and do things well, for satisfying the great curiosity about 
everything and, above all, the freedom which will allow children 
to experiment and to find out for themselves. 


The integration of the curriculum which this entails will occur 
most easily and naturally under conditions free from restraint, and 
the break-away from traditional and conventional education in 
junior schools will allow opportunities to acquire knowledge in 
history, geography, science, various arts and crafts, as well as” 
written and spoken language and mathematics, which, because of 
the more immediate and vital interest, will be of more lasting value. 
The teaching of techniques and of subjects has its place, but it is 
the general approach and attitude towards these which are of vital | 
importance. . 
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To abolish or at least to modify the hitherto generally-accepted 
curriculum in junior schools does not mean either a deterioration 
of standards or of quality of work. Experience has shown over and 
over again that, when the work of the school arises from situations 
and experiences in which problems which are real to the children 
have to be tackled and solved, the skill acquired in the “3 Rs” is 
at least as great as under traditional methods. In addition, children 
acquire a fund of general knowledge and a greater understanding 
of social relationships and responsibilities. 


An immediate complete alteration in method is not necessarily 
advisable. It may often be wiser for the change to be gradual and, 
in any case, it can only be successful if it is the outcome of the 
teacher’s personal conviction that a less formal approach, whereby 
education is considered as one continuous process, is the right path 
for her to follow. 


If, therefore, the main function of the junior school as well as 
_ the infants’ and nursery schools lies in providing opportunity for 
learning in many ways, there is no place in a pamphlet of this kind 
for details of subject teaching. The acquisition of skills and know- 
ledge will be attained in various ways, through individual, group 
and class lessons; through complete or partial freedom according 
to the ability and attitude of the teacher and the needs of particular 
situations within the school. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


School buildings should be so planned that they form a suitable 
background for the all-round development of the child. They 
should satisfy the physical requirements of children and should be 
places where their creative urges may be expressed and where 
active exploration and experimentation, so necessary for the 
healthy growth of young children, can take place. The buildings 
should, therefore, be planned in collaboration with the teaching 
s‘aff and the local education authority. 


The ideal aspect is E.S.E. and the layout should be so planned 
that long “blind” corridors and bottle-necks are avoided, and time 
is not wasted in travelliing from one room to another. 


There should be a good-sized hall, in a central position,. with 
an adjacent storage room for physical education equipment. 
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The class-rooms, which should not lead off from the hall, should 
be all-purpose rooms, spacious, light and airy, but with draught- 
proof floors and protected by blinds from excessive heat. 


The rooms need not be rectangular but may meet the children’s 
needs better if there are irregularities, forming more corners in 
which individual or group work can be done. Experiments which 
have been made with short, low walls within rooms are welcomed, 
and other suggestions include the provision of moveable screens 
which can be fastened to walls or floors for safety. 


Each room should contain a sink and either a gas-ring or 
electric plate; and there should be an adjacent storage room. There 
should be low cupboards in the rooms and well-spaced individual 
locker accommodation. It is essential that there should be good, 
low window-space, and the lower parts of the walls should be 
covered with some suitable material that allows for paper to be 
attached for painting, etc. 

Both for classrooms and hall, the ceilings and walls should be 
acoustically absorbent. There should be easy access to open spaces, 
preferably by French windows that open on to a covered concrete 
surround. 


The cloakrooms should be adjacent to the classrooms, rather 
than concentrated in one place. There should be ample space for 
coats to be hung and for wet clothes to be dried; and shoe racks 
should be provided. 


There should be a bathroom and showers: wash basins should 
be low and the heat of the water thermostatically controlled. Indi- 
vidual towels should be provided and some means of drying these. 
Lavatories should be adequate in number, with low doors’ which 
can be managed easily by the children. 


There should be two outlets for all cloakrooms and lavatories, 
so that congestion is avoided by through circulation. 


There must be a kitchen and dining-room, with kitchen store- 
rooms, and accommodation for the domestic staff. The dining-room 
should be situated so that it is apart from but within easy access of 
the school so that the children do not have to put on outdoor 
clothes to reach it. 
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Additional rooms that are necessary are the headteacher’s room, 
stafl-room, office, medical and waiting rooms: a room fitted with a 
woodwork bench where furniture and toys can be mended or made, 
and a stock room. It is also advisable to have a room for the use 
of students from training colleges, where they can hold discussions 
following their observation of, or work with children in the school. 


General Points 


Good taste is an essential part of a child’s equipment for living. 
Therefore, all colour schemes need to be chosen with care so that 
they are restful and cheerful, and all paintwork should be washable. 

Panel warming rather than radiators is advisable. All fittings 
need to be within easy reach of the children and the furniture 
should be light, moveable, and stackable. Floors need a surface 
‘ which is warm, suitable for sitting on and easily washed. 


Outdoor Space 


The natural features of the site (trees, hedges and surface 
irregularities) should be preserved as far as possible. There should 
be variety in the type of ground surface —concrete or asphalt, 
grass, and garden space both for the children’s use and for well 
laid-out beds. 


Outdoor agility apparatus is necessary, both constructed (for 
example, rope ladders) and, where available, natural, such as trees 
and tree stumps. Other very necessary additions are a sand-pit, 
paddling pool with running water, drinking fountains and seating 
accommodation. An outdoor shelter is important. 


At a time when so much emphasis is placed on the need to 
provide school places for older children, it is well to recall that “to 
be meanly housed is to be meanly esteemed.” In conclusion, there- 
fore, it is not out of place to plead that the primary schools should 
be housed in buildings, as simple as may be, but in which the 
child can have a sense of pride and happiness. 
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